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THE FOLLY OF DIFFERENTIAL DUTIES 

BY CAPTAIN JOHN CODMAN. 



In discussing the shipping question daring the last quarter 
of a century, I have so often been obliged to combat proposed 
systems of bounties and subsidies, that it is a relief to find that 
they are now at last abandoned by their advocates, as ineffectual 
and impracticable. 

From the time when the first of the many "investigating 
committees " was appointed by Congress in 1870, and the Hon. 
John Lynch, of Maine, its Chairman, seriously maintained that 
it should be our policy to encourage the wooden shipbuilding of 
his constituents by bounties, in order that their sailing vessels 
might drive the iron steamships of England from the seas, vari- 
ous attempts have been made in that direction coupled with 
more plausible movements in favor of subsidies, the argument 
being that England acquired b^r maritime supremacy by paying 
a few of her steamers for carrying the mails, although the num- 
ber of vessels that received money for that purpose from the pos- 
tal department did not amount to more than two per cent, of her 
merchant fleet. The bounty scheme was the first to be 
abandoned, but the proposition for a subsidy was urged with such 
persistency that it was at last adopted five years ago. It was 
enormous in some of its provisions, as, for instance, in that 
which offered to a swift class of steamships on the transatlantic 
route four dollars for every statute mile for the outward passage. 
And yet it remained in abeyance until by an act of special legis- 
lation two British steamships were transferred to our flag on 
condition that two similar ships should be built in American 
shipyards to complete the line. It was an expensive experiment 
for the government, inasmuch as the subsidy it pays to these four 
ships is over eight hundred thousand dollars per annum. Still, 
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it may be cheap in the end, for although the same terms of pay- 
ment are open to all American built ships of a similar character, 
it has not been taken advantage of any further. The admission is 
at last forced upon Congress and the people that our once pros- 
perous carrying trade is not to be restored either by bounties or 
subsidies. Thus a great point is gained. 

Now comes another proposition that it will be more difficult 
to carry into successful effect than either of the others that have 
passed into oblivion. This is the proposal for the restoration of 
the early American policy of discriminating duties enunciated by 
the Republican party in its last national platform, and advocated 
by Mr. Alex. E. Smith, Secretary of the Merchant Marine Asso- 
ciation, in the October number of the North American Review. 
I do not propose to criticise Mr. Smith's article in detail, or to con- 
trovert the quotations he makes from the Pennsylvania Packet 
of 1790 and the London Times of 1827, which, with others of the 
same character that he cites, have no bearing on the subject. 
His main point is that, since the discriminating duties that 
existed previous to 1828 were abrogated, our merchant marine 
has steadily declined until " to-day a beggarly eleven per cent, is 
the sum total of American carriage." 

Manifestly we should have everything back again as it was in 
1828 — discriminating duties, old wooden ships, and all — for he 
does not seem to take into account the changes in marine archi- 
tecture, the necessities of the world at large with which we are 
connected, or the new methods of commerce which time has 
developed. He seems to think that if the world has moved at 
all, it has moved in the wrong direction, and, therefore, he 
wishes Congress to put a shoulder to it and pry it back to where 
it was sixty-eight years ago. 

I commend to Mr. Smith's attention an extract from an article 
written by Dr. Channing in 1829, with which, however, he will 
not be likely to agree. That distinguished humanitarian had 
for a protective tariff an Eighth Commandment and a Gospel 
hatred. He desired to strangle the monster in its early youth. 

" To this country, above all others, belongs, as its primary duty and 
interest, the support of liberal principles. It has nothing in its institutions 
congenial with the maxims of barbarous ages, with the narrow, monopoliz- 
ing restricted legislation of antiquated despotism. Freedom, in all its forms, 
is our life, strength, prosperity, and every system at war with it, however 
speciously maintained, is a contradiction to our character— and, wanting 
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harmony with our spirit, must take something, however silently, from the 
energy of the institutions which hold us together. As citizens of the world, 
we grieve that this country should help to prolong prejudices which even 
monarchy is outgrowing; should, in imitation of meddling despotisms, 
undertake to direct the industry and capital of the citizens, and especially 
should lose sight of that sublime object of philanthropy, the promotion of 
free, unrestricted commerce throughout the world. The interests of human 
nature require that every fetter should be broken from the intercourse of 
nations, that the most distant countries should exchange all their products, 
whether of manual or intellectual labor, as freely as the members of the 
same community.'* 

When the discriminating duties were abolished in 1828 the 
act was mutual on our part and on that of other nations with 
whom we had commercial intercourse. It proved to he more for 
our advantage than for theirs. The only objection to it that we 
can now see is that it did not go far enough. As Mr. Smith ad- 
mits, in the era of wooden shipbuilding our vessels were cheaper 
and better constructed than those of most other nations, all of 
which enforced the same restrictive navigation laws that we alone 
still retain. If a proposition for a general abandonment of these 
laws had been made by other nations in 1828,our government would 
at once have seen its advantage in acceding to it; and again in 1849, 
when England swept her restrictive laws from her statute books for 
the sake of allowing her subjects to buy our ships, this country 
would have reciprocated if it had been asked to do so. But Eng- 
land did not desire this then any more than she desires it now. 
It is not for her interest to sell us her ships, and the only mis- 
take she has made has been in allowing her shipyards to turn out 
vessels for other nations who have thus become her competitors 
in ship owning at first, and, eventually, in shipbuilding. 
Two years ago an eminent Scotch shipbuilder wrote : 
"It is a matter of regret to us that there is likely to be a change in the 
American registry laws. For the last thirty y«ars they have permitted us 
to build, and largely to own, nearly all the ships that the ocean-carrying 
trade requires; and they have caused a loss to their people of about 
£40,000,000 sterling annually of freight money that they might have appro- 
priated to themselves. Their new policy of free snips, if adopted now, would 
unquestionably benefit our ship-yards for one or two years ; but the compe- 
tition to which American shipwrights would be forced would soon enable 
them to divide with us the ship-building, and their countrymen to divide 
with us the ship-owning of the world, in both of which industries they have 
heretofore so kindly given us the practical monopoly." 

Fortunately for the Scotchmen, and unfortunately for us, an 
eminent American shipbuilder prevented the anticipated measure 
from becoming a law. 
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It is quite natural that, as Mr. Smith asserts, there should 
have been a temporary falling off in our tonnage immediately 
after discriminating duties were abrogated. Cautious shipown- 
ers, instead of giving orders for new vessels, waited to see what 
would be the effect of the sudden change. When they found by 
experience that it inured greatly to their benefit, when they saw 
that there was a demand for American ships in all the ports of 
the world, and that our vessels commanded higher freights than 
English ships even in the carrying trade between Great Britain 
and her colonies, they entered with renewed zeal and activity into 
the business, and the result was that our ocean tonnage steadily 
increased until it reached its culminating point in 1855, at which 
period it stood at 2,535,136 tons, as against 812,619 in 1828. It 
had increased in double proportion to that of England, and if 
wood had continued to be the material for shipbuilding, we 
would long ago have surpassed, in that industry, Great 
Britain and all her colonies combined. In 1895, our ocean 
tonnage was 838,187, having gotten back almost precisely to 
what it was in 1828. This ought to be very satisfac- 
tory to Mr. Smith, as absolute protection, in which he is 
a firm believer, has brought it there. It was in 1855 that iron 
shipbuilding, having been demonstrated to be a success, began 
rapidly to supersede shipbuilding of wood. England and all 
other nations excepting the United States became cognizant of 
this. No more wooden vessels were built in Great Britain. Iron 
steamers and iron sailing ships became the order of the day. 
British shipyards were open to the demands of all nations. All 
of them, including Brazil, China and Japan, repealed their anti- 
quated registry laws — all of them excepting the United States, 
whose domestic shipbuilders controlled and still control legisla- 
tion — and allowed their people to build or buy ships in England. 
This practice led to shipbuilding in their own countries in course 
of time. Consequently, since 1855, ship-owning and shipbuild- 
ing have increased enormously in every maritime country on the 
globe, excepting in these nominally free United States, in which 
they have been driven back to where they were in 1828. 

Mr. Smith tells us that we could not sail ships if we were al- 
lowed to own them. What, then, is the harm of permitting us 
to invest our own money in our own way, and to try the experi- 
ment at our own cost ? But I deny his assertion outright. It is 
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an insult to the intelligence and business capacity of American 
shipmasters. He says that we would be obliged to pay higher 
wages. Well, from my experience, commencing at 1834, and 
continuing for thirty-five years in various capacities, from the 
forecastle to the quarterdeck, in those palmy days of American 
shipping, I know that we always paid higher wages, especially to 
the officers, and we paid for a great part of that time higher 
wages to seamen also — and they earned them. They were mostly 
Cape Cod and Cape Ann boys, such as manned the " Constitu- 
tion," and gave her the victory over the " Guerriere " in time of 
war, and gave us the victory over our rivals in time of peace — 
such sailors as we have not now, for our registry laws have driven 
them from the ocean, and forced them to dig clams or to earn 
their living on the shoemaker's bench. I have not a word to say 
on disparagement of the many sailors who are regularly employed 
in some of the liners that come to New York, but sailors 
in general in all the ports of the world are the mere 
slaves of landlords, who sell them to the highest bidder, 
without regard to flag or -nationality. We can buy them as 
cheaply as others. The only difference in the cost of sailing 
British and American ships now is that our officers in some in- 
stances are paid a little more, precisely as they were in times 
past. As to the claim advanced by Mr. Smith that it would cost 
27 per cent, more to feed sailors on an American than 
on an English ship, it may be set aside by my testimony that in 
many voyages in late yearB across the Atlantic I have frequently 
inspected the food served out to the men, and have invariably 
found it far superior to the cabin fare we used to have in days 
gone by. 

To satisfy my readers that Americans can sail ships were they 
permitted to own them under their own flag, and at the same 
time to show the devices to which our people are obliged to resort 
in order to participate in the carrying trade of the ocean, I quote 
the following paragraph from the report of the Commissioner of 
Navigation for 1894 : 

" The Bureau has endeavored to ascertain the extent of American own- 
ership of iron and steel steamships under foreign flags at all Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. Such an inquiry, it was realized, approached close to private 
business affairs, and must rely for any measure of success solely 
upon the voluntary responses of shipowners. While the responses 
were far from complete, the courtesy of those engaged in naviga- 
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Won has enabled this Bureau to prepare a statement upon th» sub- 
ject which, though adequate, is confessedly incomplete. The iron 
and steel steamers registered at Atlantic and Gulf ports for foreign trade 
on June 30, 1893, numbered 82, of 175,369 gross tons. They comprised 8 steel 
steamers, 24,847 gross tons, and 55 iron steamers, 108,295 gross tons of domes- 
tic build, and 5 steel steamers, 25,898 gross tons, and 14 iron steamers, 16,923 
gross tons, of foreign build, admitted to American registry. From 
responses to the inquiries of this Bureau it appears that American cor- 
porations or citizens own the majority interest in 41 foreign steel steamers 
of 138,459 gross tons and in 23 foreign iron steamers of 58,649 gross tons. The 
total tonnage of this description under the American flag was thus 175,363 
gross tons; under foreign flags 197,108 gross tons, for the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. The figures suffice to warrant the statement for the whole country 
that American capital owns a larger tonnage of iron and steel steamships in 
foreign trade under foreign flags than it owns under the American flag, 
even including 42,000 tons of foreign construction admitted to registry. 
. . . The United States Shipping Commissioner at New York reports 
that some Norwegian steamers at that port, in point of fact, are owned by 
Americans. They have not been included in the preceding summary of 
American ownership of foreign vessels. '' 

Many of these American-owned vessels, to say nothing of others 
not included in the scope of the Commissioner's remarks, are 
commanded by American captains whom their own government 
condemns to sail under a foreign flag in order to gain their liveli- 
hood ; and in case of war these, our own vessels, could he used 
against us. Would it cost any more to sail them if the Stars and 
Stripes instead of the British ensign should float from their 
peaks ? It is a mere question of the cost of a few yards of bunt- 
ing. Is it not a reasonable request that their owners should be 
permitted to hoist their own flags over their own property ? And 
was it not a disgrace to the last Congress that a single individual 
should have had influence enough to defeat a free-ship bill that 
otherwise would have passed ? 

I come back to differential duties, in order to dismiss them 
as speedily as possible, for they require but little consideration 
and would have had none had it not been that the Republican 
party has fashioned them into a plank for its platform and that 
its candidate has heartily endorsed them. They were repealed 
in 1838 mainly because they were tending to bring about what 
would inevitably ensue should they be adopted now. The singu- 
lar spectacle would be seen on the ocean of American ships going 
over to England and to other European countries in ballast and 
returning with full cargoes, while their foreign competitors 
would exactly reverse this process. All of them would neces- 
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sarily double their charges of freight at the cost of the shippers. 

Let us suppose the experiment to be first tried at Southampton. 

The enterprising "American Line" would cause to be inserted in 

the Manchester and Birmingham papers an advertisement to this 

effect : 

" The United States government having decreed that there shall be a 
reduction of 20 per cent, (or of 10 per cent., as the case might be) on all 
duties, provided the goods are transported in American bottoms, shippers 
by our line are offered the superior inducements thus afforded." 

Most certainly merchandise that might otherwise have gone 
by the Cunard line, or other lines from Liverpool, would be sent 
by Southampton. Does any sane man question what would be 
the action of the British government ? Would it not instantly 
assess a corresponding duty on the cargoes of all incoming 
American ships ? The argument that, her policy being free 
trade, England cannot afford to increase the cost of cereals and 
cotton to her people, would not count as it might if the tonnage 
of the two countries were reversed. The loss of the cargo which 
the four American ships could bring would be absolutely nothing 
when compared to what her own immense fleet and the fleets of all 
other nations, except ours, which does not exist, would bring to 
her on the same terms as before. The idiot does not live who 
would order ships to be built for the purpose of imitating Don 
Quixote in his fight against the windmills. 

John Codman. 
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